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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 
[BY THE EDITOR.] 





( Continued.) 


SIR RODERICK MACLEOD, known as “ Ruaridh Mor,” so called, 
“not so much from his size, or stature of his body—which was not 
remarkably large—as from the strength of his parts,” was perhaps 
the most distinguished Highland chief of his time. For the 
greater part of his reign he was at feud, and fought several 
engagements with the Macdonalds of Sleat. Roderick was not 
infeft in the whole of the family estates until 1596, which was done 
in September of that year on a precept from Chancery, though 
his brother, William, died, as we have seen, in 1590. In 1594, 
Roderick accompanied Donald Gorm Mor Macdonald of Sleat to 
the North of Ireland to assist Red Hugh O’Donnell, at the time in 
rebellion against the Government of Queen Elizabeth. The Skye 
Chiefs had 500 each of their clansmen under their command on 
this occasion. They crossed in their own galleys, and on their 
arrival at Loch-Foyle, they were met by O’Donnell, and enter- 
tained there for three days and three nights. Macleod then led 
his men in person to assist the Chief of the Irish Branch of the 
Siol Cuinn, but Donald Gorm returned home, leaving his men 
under the command of his brother. Roderick Macleod got into 
trouble with the Scottish Court in connection with this raid to 
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Ireland against the English Government, and other acts, for next 
year he was charged by the Privy Council, on the application of 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in Scotland, to desist from rendering any 
aid to the Irish under Red Hugh; and Gregory informs us that 
about 1596 he and Donald Macdonell of Glengarry, usually styled 
Donald “ MacAngus,” made their submission, and were received 
into favour. 

This year Macleod received, on the 18th of September, a 
charge from the King, commanding him to be at Islay, with all 
his followers, on the 20th of the same month—only two days after 
receipt of the Royal commands—under pains of treason and 
forfeiture. This was clearly impossible, and “ Rodericus Macloid 
of the Herrie,” as he styles himself, addressed a characteristic 
‘letter to James VI. Macleod addresses his reply :— 


“To his Hynes Maiestie Soverane Lord, King and Maister,” 
from Marvak, Harris, on the 22nd of September, 1596, and 
referring to the King’s charge that he should be at Islay on the 
20th, he says (the orthography being modernised)—“ I take God 
and your Grace to witness if it was possible for me to have done 
the same; although my force had been together, and wind and 
weather had served me at every airt of the broken seas in the 
countries, and my men lie far asunder; and although the charge 
had been given to me the first of August, it had been little enough 
to have been at the day appointed, with my force. Sir, I beseech 
your Grace think not this to be an excuse. I will lay all this 
aside; and although I should be borne in a horse litter, I shall do 
my exact diligence to be at my Lord Crowner, where your Grace 
has commanded me, in all possible haste, as I shall answer to God 
and your Grace both, and whom your Grace or my Lord Crowner 
will command me in your Highness’s name to pass on, either by 
sword or fire, I shall do the same, or any your Grace will command 
me to fight hand in hand in your Grace’s sight, I shall prove my 
pith on him. Beseeching your Grace favourably to let not use me 
with letters of treason or traitory, I being in mind to serve your 
Grace under God as my native King and Master to the uttermost 
of my life. This voyage being ended, I will rejoice to be at your 
Grace, and to have your Grace’s presence, and to serve and know 
your Grace as my only sovereign, king, lord, and master: looking 
for your Grace’s answer, if need be, again with this bearer, to have 
your Grace’s presents, and God bless your Grace.” 


In the following year, 1597, an Act of Parliament was passed, 
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in terms of which it was made imperative on all claiming rights to 
any lands in the Isles to produce their title deeds, before the Lords 
of Exchequer, upon the 15th of May, 1598. This was because 
“they neglected to pay their yearly rents” and “to perform the 
services due from their lands to the Crown,” and in consequence 
of their having “ made the Highlands and Isles, naturally so valu- 
able from the fertility of the soil, and the richness of the fisheries, 
altogether unprofitable either to themselves or to their fellow- 
countrymen.” The Island lords were further enjoined to find 
security for the regular payment of their rents to the Crown, and 
for the peaceable and orderly behaviour of themselves, and of 
those for whom, by law, they were bound to answer, particularly 
in regard to those desirous of trading in the Isles. . Disobedience 
to any of the injunctions contained in the Act, and they were 
many, was made to infer absolute forfeiture of all titles, real or 
pretended, which any of the recusants might possess to lands in 
the Highlands and Isles. Taking into consideration both the loss 
of title deeds, which, in the unsettled state of the country, must 
have been a very common occurrence—and the difficulty which 
many even of the most powerful chiefs could not fail to experi- 
ence in finding the requisite bail for their peaceable and orderly 
behaviour, as well as that of their vassals and tenants—it is evident, 
says Gregory, that this Act was prepared with a view to place at 
the disposal of the Crown, in a summary manner, many large 
tracts of land; affording thus an opportunity to the King to com- 
mence his favourite plans for the improvement of the Highlands 
and Isles. 

No record has been kept of those who presented themselves 
on the 15th of May, 1598, but it is known that the lands of Harris, 
Dunvegan, and Glenelg, as well as those of Macleod of Lewis, 
were declared to be at the disposal of the Crown, though it is un- 
doubted that Roderick Macleod of Dunvegan and Harris held 
unexceptionable titles to the first three named. A company of 
Lowland adventurers, the principal of whom were the Duke of 
Lennox; Patrick, Commendator of Lindores; William, Com- 
mendator of Pittenweem ; Sir James Anstruther, younger of that 
Ilk; Sir James Sandilands of Slamanno; James Leirmonth of 
Balcolmly; James Spens of Wormestoun; John Forret of Fin- 
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gask; David Home, younger of Wedderburn ; and Captain William 
Murray, received a grant of all the lands belonging to Roderick 
Macleod of Dunvegan and Harris, including those of Glenelg; 
but they were never able even to occupy them. 

Roderick did not go forward to present his titles in terms of 
the Act of Parliament, and the forfeiture of his lands duly followed 
upon his refusal to comply. At the same time Macleod of Dun- 
vegan, from his assisting Macleod of Lewis against Torquil 
Conanach and the Mackenzies,* was on bad terms with Sir 
Roderick Mackenzie of Coigeach, Tutor of Kintail, progenitor of 
the Mackenzies of Cromarty, then a member of the Scottish 
Privy Council, and otherwise possessing great power and influ- 
ence. Macleod appears to have presented himself before the 
Council at this time, and Sir Roderick Mackenzie, knowing his 
haughty and proud temper, purposely insulted him by certain 
offensive remarks made to him before the other members, when, 
it is said, Macleod immediately struck the Tutor of Kintail and 
knocked him down in the Privy Council Chamber, an offence 
which was punishable by death. He, however, managed to effect 
his escape to the Isles. 

In 1601 an inveterate quarrel broke out between Sir Roderick 
and Donald Gorm Mor Macdonald of Sleat, who had previously 
married Margaret Macleod, Sir Roderick’s eldest sister, and who 
now, through jealousy or other cause, ill-treated, repudiated, and 
sent her away. Sir Roderick, having learned this, sent Macdonald 
a message to take the lady back, or the consequences, it was 
hinted, might become unpleasant. Instead of acceding to this 
request, Donald Gorm, on the contrary, set about procuring a 
legal divorce for Roderick’s sister, in which he succeeded; when, 
without any delay, he married Mary, daughter of Colin Cam 
Mackenzie, XI. of Kintail, and sister of Macleod’s enemy, Sir 
Roderick Mackenzie, Tutor of Kintail. This added insult to 
injury, and Macleod at once determined to be revenged for the 
injustice done to his sister, and the insult offered to himself, his 
family, and clan, in her person, by Donald Gorm. He forthwith 
assembled his vassals and carried fire and sword into Macdonald’s 
~ * Full particulars of these feuds will be given when we come to write the portion 
of this work applicable to the Macleods of Lewis and Assynt. 
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lands of Troternish, venting his resentment upon every living 
thing that he came across. The Macdonalds, according to 
Gregory, in revenge, invaded Harris, which they laid waste, 
killing many of the inhabitants and carrying off their cattle. This 
retaliation roused the Macleods to make a foray upon Macdonald’s 
estate of North Uist, and, accordingly, they sailed from Skye, 
their Chief at their head, towards that island; and, on arriving 
there, Rory Mor sent his kinsman, Donald Glas Macleod, with 
forty men to lay waste the land, and to bring off from the church 
of Kiltrynad the cattle and effects of the country people, which, 
on the alarm being given, had been placed there for safety. In 
the execution of these orders, Donald Glas was encountered by a 
celebrated warrior of the Clandonald, nearly related to their Chief, 
Donald MaclIan Mhic Sheumais, who had only twelve men with him. 
The Macdonalds behaved with so much gallantry that they routed 
their opponents and rescued the cattle, Donald Glas and many of 
his men being killed. Sir Roderick Macleod, seeing the ill 
success of this detachment, and suspecting that a larger force was 
at hand, returned home meditating future vengeance. These incur- 
sions were carried on with so much inveteracy that both clans 
were brought to the brink of ruin; and many of the natives of the 
districts, thus devastated, were forced to sustain themselves by killing 
and eating their horses, dogs, and cats. At length, in 1601, while 
Macleod was absent seeking assistance from the Earl of Argyll, 
the Macdonalds invaded his lands in Skye, in considerable num- 
bers, wishing to force on a battle. The Macleods, under Alexander 
of Minginish, brother of their Chief, took post on the shoulder of 
the Cuchullin Hills. After a fierce and obstinate combat, in which 
both parties fought with great bravery, the Macleods were over- 
thrown. Their leader, with thirty of their choicest warriors, fell 
into the hands of the victors; and two of the Chief’s immediate 
relations and many others were slain. The Privy Council now 
interfered to prevent further mischief. The Marquis of Huntly 
and the Earl of Argyll, and all others, were prohibited from giving 
assistance to either of the contending parties; whilst the Chiefs 
themselves were ordered to disband their forces and to quit the 
island in the meantime. Macleod was enjoined to give himself 
up to the Earl of Argyll, and Macdonald to surrender to Huntly, 
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and both were strictly charged, under the penalty of treason, to 
remain with these noblemen till the controversy between them 
should be settled by the King and Council. A reconciliation was 
at length effected between them by the mediation of Angus Mac- 
donald of Isla, Maclean of Coll, and other friends: after which the 
prisoners taken at “the battle of Benquhillin” were released ; and 
ever after these clans refrained from open hostility, and submitted 
their disputes to the decision of the law. 

Alexander Cameron, in his Traditions of the Isle of Skye, 
gives the local version, and says, that it was the Macleods, after 
having succeeded in raising the creach of the island, that had 
gathered their booty into the Church or Monastery of the Trinity 
at Carinish, and that they were feasting there on some of their 
plunder, “when Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais arrived with his 
twelve warriors, who fought with their bows, and arrows, and 
swords with such effect, that only two of the Macleods escaped to 
convey the news of their discomfiture to their Chief, who was with 
his galleys at Portnalong. Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais 
received a severe arrow wound in the action, from which he, how- 
ever, soon recovered, and continued to distinguish himself as a 
warrior. The leader of the Macleods was slain by a Macdougall, 
named Donald Mor MacNeil Mhic Iain, at the sands named from 
that circumstance, Oztir Mhic Dhomhnuil Ghlais. The slain of the 
party were buried at the scene of the action, known as Feithe- 
na-fola, or the morass of blood, and their skulls were placed in the 
windows of the Church of the Trinity, where they were to be seen 
up to a recent date. Rory Mor, seeing the bad success of his 
clansmen, and suspecting that there were greater forces in the 
island, retired home, intending to return shortly with greater forces 
to avenge his loss.” Cameron continues—“ In about three weeks 
Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais was sufficiently recovered to pro- 
ceed to Skye to report the affair at Carinish personally to his Chief, 
Donald Gorm Mor. He accordingly set sail in his galley with a be- 
fitting retinue, but when about half-way across the Minch, which 
separates North Uist and the other islands of the Outer Hebrides 
from Skye, a violent snow-storm with contrary wind arose, so that 
Donald was driven back, and had no recourse but to make for 
Rodil, in Harris, one of the seats of his enemy, Rory Mor, It 
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was dark when Donald and his company landed, and their arrival 
was known to no one at Rodil, with the exception of Macleod’s 
page, Macrimmon, a native of Skye, to whom Donald stood in 
the relation of gotstidh, or godfather. Rory Mor, as usual, had a 
number of the gentlemen of his clan waiting on-and feasting with 
him at Rodil House. The severity of the storm made the Chief 
uneasy. He paced to and fro in his dining-hall, and, removing 
the panel from one of the apertures that served as windows, he 
peered into the darkness without, and shuddered as the blast blew 
in through the window a shower of snow. Hastily closing the 
aperture, he exclaimed, ‘I could not refuse shelter to my greatest 
enemy, even Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais, on such a night.’ 
Macrimmon immediately answers, ‘I take you at your word, 
Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais is here.’ Rory Mor was rather 
taken aback by the unexpected announcement, but, yielding to no 
man in hospitality, he at once requested that Donald and his com- 
pany be shown in. The Macdonalds entered, and, after a formal 
salutation, were requested to sit down to dinner with their host 
and his kinsmen. The long table groaned under its burden of 
beef, venison, and salmon. The Macleods were seated on one 
side, and the Macdonalds ranged themselves on the other side of 
the table, the dunevassals of either clan being seated above, and 
the vassals below the salt. Abundance of good old wine was 
quaffed, and as it took effect, the Macleods, who did not appear 
to relish the presence of the strangers, cast furtive glances across 
the table. At length the murmured and listless conversation was 
interrupted by the words, ‘Remember, this day three weeks was 
fought the battle of Carinish,’ spoken by one of the Macleods, in 
a loud and emphatic tone. The Chief gave a frowning look to 
the speaker, but that did not deter him from repeating the unfor- 
tunate words, which acted as a live spark on the combustible 
nature of the Macleods, and in an instant they displayed a score 
of daggers. A bloody scene would have inevitably followed had 
not the Chief at once interfered, and with a voice of authority 
commanded his hasty clansmen to sheath their weapons, and not 
disgrace his hospitality and their own gallantry by such an ill- 
timed act. They at once obeyed, and he apologised to Donald 
for his clansmen’s rashness, and good humouredly inquired of him 
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why he had unsheathed his sword. Donald replied that he did 
not mean to act on the offensive, but that if any of his men had 
been struck he intended to have secured first the highest bird in 
the air, az t-eun as airde tha ’san ealtuinn. When the hour for 
retiring came, the Macdonalds were shown to an outer house to 
sleep, but Donald, as being of higher rank, was about being shown 
to a bedroom in the house, when he declined to go, preferring to 
accompany his men, which he did. They retired to rest, but had 
scarcely slept when Macrimmon came to the door and called for 
Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais, saying that there was now fair 
wind for Skye. The Macdonalds at once got up, and, finding 
that the gale had subsided and the wind was favourable, they em- 
barked in their galley for Skye. They had scarcely reached the 
entrance of the Bay of Rodil when, on looking back, they observed 
the dormitory they had left in flames, some of the Macleods 
having treacherously set it on fire, suspecting that the Macdonalds 
were within. The piper of the Macdonalds struck up the 
piobaireachd, Tha an dubhthuil air Macleod, i.e., ‘the Macleods 
are disgraced,’ which galled the Macleods on perceiving that they 
were outwitted. The Macdonalds were soon borne by the breeze 
to their destination, Duntulm, in Troternish.” 

Mr. Cameron gives the following particulars of the battle of 
the Cuchullins :— 

In the absence of Rory Mor in Argyle, seeking the aid 
and advice of the Earl of Argyll against the Macdonalds, 
Donald Gorm Mor assembled his men and made an invasion 
into Macleod’s lands, desiring to force on a battle. Alexander 
Macleod of Minginish, the brother of Rory Mor, collected all the 
fighting men of the Siol Tormod, and some of the Siol Torquil, and 
encamped by Ben-a-Chuilinn. Next day they and the Macdonalds 
joined battle, “‘ which continued all the day long, both contending 
for the victory with incredible obstinacy.” The leader of the 
Macleods (who was cased in armour), together with Neil Mac- 
Allister Roy, and thirty of the leading men of the Macleods were 
wounded and taken prisoners, and the Macdonalds succeeded in 
gaining the battle. John MacTormoid and Tormod MacTormoid, 
two near kinsmen of Rory Mor, and several others of the Mac- 
leods, were slain. Donald Maclain Mhic Sheumais fought with 
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great bravery in the action under Donald Gorm Mor. The 
ravine where the battle was fought is hence named Coire na creich, 
or the ravine of the spoil. The Privy Council now interfered, and 
requested the chiefs to disband and quit Skye. Donald Gorm 
Mor was ordered to surrender himself to the Earl of Huntly, and 
Rory Mor to the Earl of Argyll, and were charged to remain 
with these noblemen under the pain of treason, until the quarrel 
between them should be settled by the King and Council. 
Through the mediation of Angus Macdonald of Kintyre, the 
Laird of Coll, and other friends, a reconciliation was effected 
between them, upon which Donald Gorm Mor delivered up to 
Rory Mor the prisoners taken at Ben-a-Chuilinn, including his 
brother, Alexander of Minginish, after which they refrained from 
open hostility, though they did have actions of law against each 
other.* On the reconciliation being effected, Donald Gorm Mor 
was invited by Rory Mor to a banquet in Dunvegan Castle. 
When Donald Gorme Mor appeared in sight of the Castle, he 
was met by Macleod’s splendid piper, Donald Mor Macrimmon, 
who welcomed the Chief of the Macdonalds by playing “ The 
Macdonald’s Salute,” which piobaireachd he composed for the 
occasion. It was at the same banquet that he composed, Fai/te 
nan Leodach, or Macleod’s Salute. 

About this period the Macleods of Harris, Macneills of Barra, and 
Macdonalds of Clanranald assisted Neill Macleod of Lewis against 
the Fife Adventurers, whose appearance in that island, their 
proceedings there, and their final discomfiture will be described 
at length when we come to the History of the Macleods of Lewis. 
Macleod was in great difficulty with the Court at this time, in 
consequence of his feuds with the neighbouring Chiefs, but by the 
assistance of the Earl of Argyll, with whom he entered into a con- 
tract, dated 7th of July, 1606, to resign his Barony of Glenelg to 
the King, in favour of his Lordship, who in his turn became bound 
to re-grant the same to Macleod and his heirs-male, to be held of 
Argyll and his heirs, by service of ward, marriage, and relief, he 
managed to make terms with the King, and all his enemies, espe- 
cially with Sir Roderick Mackenzie of Coigeach, Tutor of Kintail, 





* It will be observed that this is substantially the account of this skirmish given 
by the author of Zhe Conflicts of the Clans, who was a contemporary writer, 
Curiously, his version falls to be published in ¢/is issue. 
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and Macdonald of Sleat, with the latter of whom he ultimately 
entered into a bond of friendship, as also with Macdonald of Clan- 
ranald and Mackinnon of Strath. 

Great preparations had been made at this time for an expedi- 
tion against the Chiefs of the Isles. In 1608, proclamations were 
issued summoning the Militia of the Shires of Dumbarton, Argyle, 
Tarbert, Ayr, Renfrew, and Galloway, to join the Royal forces, 
and to rendezvous at Islay on the first of June, where the forces 
then engaged in Ireland, assisting those of the Queen of England, 
were to meet them. Another proclamation was issued forbidding 
any of the mainland Chiefs to render any assistance or give shelter 
to any of the Islesmen, under the severest penalties. Extraordi- 
nary precautions were taken, and everything seems to have been 
done by the Privy Council to secure the success and facilitate the 
execution of their enterprise against the Islanders. Andrew 
Stewart, Lord Ochiltree, and Sir James Hay were sent to the 
Isles, empowered to confer and come to terms with the Island 
Chiefs. He met the principal among them at Maclean’s Castle 
of Aros, in Mull. Roderick Macleod of Dunvegan, and his 
brother, Alexander of Minginish, were present on the occasion, 
and with the rest agreed to the following humiliating conditions: 
—First, Security for His Majesty’s rents; Secondly, Obedience to 
the laws by the Chiefs and all their followers; Thirdly, Delivery 
by the Chiefs of all houses of defence, strongholds, and eranunaks, 
to be placed at the King’s disposal; Fourthly, Renunciation by 
the Chiefs of all jurisdictions which they claimed, heritably or 
otherwise, and submission to the jurisdiction of Sheriffs, Bailies, 
Justices, or other officers appointed by the Crown; Fifthly, That 
they should be satisfied with such lands and posssssions, and under 
such conditions as the King might appoint; Sixthly, That their 
whole birlings, lymphads, and galleys should be destroyed, save 
those required for carrying to the mainland His Majesty’s rents 
paid in kind, and other necessary purposes; Seventhly, That they, 
and such of their kinsmen as could afford it, should put their 
children to school, under the directions of the Privy Council; and 
Lastly, That they should abstain from using guns, bows, and two- 
handed swords, and should confine themselves to single-handed 


swords and targes. 
(To be continued.) 
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YACHTING AND ELECTIONEERING IN THE 
HEBRIDES. 





Il. 


ON the morning of Wednesday, 9th September, we drove from 
Lochboisdale to Polochar, accompanied by the Rev. Father Mac- 
donald and Mr. Patrick M. Walker, leaving our yacht at the 
former place to coal. The morning was very wet and boisterous, 
so that we did not see the country between Dalibrog and Polochar 
to advantage. This part of South Uist was formerly known as 
Kilpheder, and the singular Island and causeway in a loch near Dali- 
brog were pointed out by Father Macdonald, with other objects of in- 
terest. Heisan enthusiast in all Island antiquities. The southern 
part of South Uist, now called Kilbride, comprehends a number of 
townships, occupied by a most industrious race ; yet, sad to say, the 
best part of Kilbride isin the hands of one tacksman. As we drove 
along, cultivation in the township lands was seen straggling up 
the hill-sides, abruptly closed, however, by a cross-fence, cutting 
off the heights, and three-fourths of the hill. All the grazings 
above the cross-fence belong to the big farmers. In the year 
1837, the worthy minister of the parish, Mr. Roderick Maclean, 
wrote regarding these hills :—‘“‘ The whole mountain-range is still 
a common for pasturing the sheep of the small tenants in the 
neighbouring farms, who, but for this indulgence on the part of 
the proprietor, would, in their present state of poverty and desti- 
tution, be wretchedly ill-provided with clothing.” What the 
indulgence of Clanranald allowed, has long been withdrawn under 
the Gordon sway. The extraordinary industry of the women, 
who used to knit and spin their own wool, has not now in this 
important respect an outlet, for little or no wool is got from the 
few worried and half-starved sheep to be found on the limited 
grounds of the crofters. The evils of an accumulation of lands in 
the hands of one person—an absentee—is here seen in an acute 
form. Formerly there were, besides Clanranald himself, cadets 
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of his house at Boisdale and Bornish. Colin Macdonald of Bois- 
dale built a handsome house at Kilbride, and I was told that the 
fine drawing-room, thirty feet long, and of handsome proportions, 
is now used as a kitchen by the servants of the tacksman! Every- 
thing seems to be decaying under a withering administration, 
Fishing on the inland lochs, which used to be tolerably open, is 
now so circumscribed that anglers do not frequent, in the same 
number as formerly, the commodious Hotel at Lochboisdale. 

At Polochar we took boat, manned by four hardy Islanders, 
and soon arrived off Eriskay, where a short walk over the sandy 
hillocks brought us to the school-house. Here a large assemblage, 
headed by two pipers, had gathered to meet us. Our meeting 
was conducted almost entirely in Gaelic, Mr Fraser-Mackintosh’s 
Gaelic speech being highly appreciated by his auditors. There 
were a number of women present, fresh-coloured and robust- 
looking, who seemed to feel as keenly regarding the objects of the 
meeting as the men, and whose figures, wrapped in bright tartan 
shawls, enlivened the scene not a little. The men of Eriskay are, 
as arule, under the middle size, but seem a strong and healthy 
race. They are chiefly engaged in the fishing industry. Whilst 
among them, I managed to obtain, through the good offices of 
Mr. Walker, a specimen of the now almost extinct erusie, or old 
Highland oil-lamp. Nearly every householder in Eriskay has one 
or more pigs. It was strange to see this in the Hebrides, where 
the pig has so long been considered an unclean animal. The 
people in Eriskay number about 500, and the Island is greatly 
overcrowded. This has arisen, not merely from natural increase, 
but because numbers were driven from South Uist to Eriskay, 
that their old possessions might form large farms. The Island of 
Lingay has also been taken away to be added to an already exten- 
sive tack. 

After the meeting we proceeded, led by two pipers, and 
followed a considerable part of the way by nearly the whole 
population of the Island—men, women, and children—to the 
historic spot where Prince Charles Edward first set foot on Scottish 
soil. According to Klose, “On the 2nd of August, 1745, Charles 
landed off the little Island of Erisca, one of the Hebrides, and 
situated between Barra and South Uist. As they neared the 
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shore, an eagle came hovering round the ship, and accompanied 
her for some time in her course. This was taken for a favourable 
omen by those on board. ‘Here,’ said Lord Tullibardine, turning 
to his young master, ‘is the King of Birds come to welcome 
your Royal Highness to Scotland.’” Upon: landing, Prince 
Charles planted the seeds of a convolvolus on the spot, in com- 
memoration of the event. The seeds flourished well in the little 
Western Island, and, at the time of our visit, 140 years after they 
were sown by the Prince’s hands, the place was covered with the 
creeping tendrils of the plant, which, we were told, flowered 
luxuriantly in the months of July and August. Indeed, late as it 
was, we could still see here and there a little purple blossom, 
which, surviving longer than its mates, showed its tiny form 
among the green bent-grass. The flower is not met with in its 
wild state anywhere else in the Hebrides. The spot where the 
plant grows, and where the Prince, according to tradition, landed, 
is now surrounded with a stone wall, erected many years ago by 
the Stewarts of Ensay, who claim descent from the Royal House 
through the Stewarts of Garth. 

Seated on a green bank, we listened to the old Jacobite airs 
which the pipers played, and I pondered over the various incidents 
of the brilliant but ill-fated expedition which had well-nigh restored 
the British Crown to the exiled Stuarts. My mind naturally 
reverted to that summer’s day langsyne, when the Prince, full of 
youthful ardour and zeal, first, in this little Island, set foot in a 
country fraught to him with much that was glorious, but in which, 
after so many remarkable vicissitudes, unfortunately, less than a 
year afterwards, he was a homeless fugitive, with a price of 
£30,000 set upon his head, and hunted from one hiding-place to 
another. Some of the people who had followed us to the historic 
spot, now danced a reel, clapping their hands in time to the 
music, in true Hebridean fashion, after which we bade farewell to 
the interesting occupants of this historic Isle, and we were on the 
point of starting for an inlet further on, where our yacht was to 
pick us up, when we were informed that a worthy widow, who 
occupied a cottage near at hand, was very anxious that we should 
go into her house and have some butter-milk, an offer of which 
we gladly availed ourselves. And here I may remark that the 
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hospitality we met with everywhere was unbounded, and special 
thanks are due to the schoolmasters for their trouble and kindness, 
Many a time, it is feared, these gentlemen and their households 
were put to much inconvenience. The various objects of interest 
in the widow’s cottage were brought out for our inspection, includ- 
ing the quern or hand-mill, which is yet to be found in many 
houses in the Isles. I tasted some of the meal ground by it, 
which was coarse, but palatable. We then started off again, only 
to be stopped almost immediately by an old man, who, despite 
our remonstrances, insisted upon our entering his cottage and 
taking a drink of milk. Once more we set off, and after a long 
walk over every description of ground—grassy, sandy, arable, 
boggy, and marshy—and having been obliged several times to 
take shelter behind a peat-stack, during such showers of rain as 
are only met with in the Hebrides, we reached our destination, to 
find that our vessel had not yet appeared. 

At length the yacht steamed into the creek, and, after parting 
with our good friends, Father Macdonald and Mr. Walker, we 
went aboard, and steamed for Castlebay, Barra, where we cast 
anchor late in the evening after a very stormy passage. The fluke 
of our main-anchor had been snapped clean off during a heavy 
squall on the previous Tuesday night in Lochboisdale, so that 
we had to depend entirely upon quite a small one. We had 
intended to go to the rocky Island of Mingalay next day, but, 
after the storm we had experienced, the voyage, we were told, 
could not be attempted with safety for days to come, in conse- 
quence of the heavy swell resulting from the gale. 

Kissimull Castle, an ancient stronghold of the MacNeills of 
Barra, is a conspicuous object in Castlebay, to which it gives its 
name. It stands upon a large rock, which, at high tide, is com- 
pletely covered by water. The Castle is said to be about seven 
hundred years old, and, when Martin visited it nearly two hundred 
years ago, he found guards posted upon the walls, on the look- 
out for any foes who might appear. In the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission, Dr. Macgillivray, of Eoligary, gave some 
interesting particulars as to this Castle and the family of MacNeill, 
its occupants for centuries. Interrogated by Mr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh, he stated that the MacNeill family lived at Eoligary for some 
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time after they left the Castle, and that he was intimate with 
them, and with General MacNeill; that the MacNeills left the 
Castle of Kissimull five or six generations ago, and that he recollected 
an old gentleman whose mother was the last person born in the 
Castle; that the MacNeills came ashore, and lived at Borve for 
some time, after which they went further north to Vaslin, a portion 
of the farm of Eoligary, where General MacNeill’s father got 
married; and that he knew no MacNeills remaining now, except 
some relatives—nephews—who were inclined to do well when he 
saw them last. A short distance from Castlebay is a ruined castle 
in a small lake, said to be the place referred to in the once well- 
known, but now almost forgotten, novel, “St. Clair of the Isles.” 

Castlebay is now an important fishing station, where building 
leases are granted. The lands around, however, are rocky and 
barren, nearly all the good part being on the Atlantic side of the 
Island. The lands here, like those of South Uist, are most un- 
equally distributed, all the largest and best parts being in the 
hands of one or two large tacksmen, while the people have to 
exist on wretched patches in the worst portions of the Island. 

On Thursday morning, 1oth September, after an excellent 
meeting in Castlebay, we steamed for Loch-Eport, North Uist, 
where we proposed to lie at anchor all night. Leaving Castlebay, 
and skirting the bold eastern coast of Barra, we again passed 
Eriskay, with Caisteal-a-Bhreabadair (so called from a tradition 
that an old hermit-weaver once lived in it), perched upon a high 
rock overhanging the sea; South Uist, with its different varieties 
of coast outline; the Islands of Benbecula and Wiay, with the two 
Fords glittering in the rays of the setting sun; and then, as night 
came on, the shores of North Uist loomed darkly before us. The 
entrance to Loch-Eport is exceedingly narrow, and Captain Mac- 
lachlan, after consulting the chart, would not attempt to enter it 
after dark, as there was a nasty rock about the middle of the 
passage. We accordingly steamed past Loch-Eport, and, in a 
short time, entered Lochmaddy, where we dropped anchor. 

Early the following morning (Friday) we steamed back to 
Loch-Eport, and, having entered in safety, cast anchor near the 
mouth of the Loch. The shores of Loch-Eport are most dreary- 
looking. In 1849, between 600 and 700 people who were evicted 
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by the then Lord Macdonald from Sollas, “the Garden of North 
Uist,” were forced to take up their abode and build rude turf huts 
for themselves, there being no stone, on the inhospitable shores of 
Loch-Eport, where they yet remain, eking out a precarious sub- 
sistence by the uncertain aid of the fishing industry; and nowhere 
has the landlordism of the past left its fatal brand more deeply 
than upon these unfortunate people. When the Crofters’ Com- 
mission visited Loch-Eport in May, 1883, thirty-two of those who 
had been evicted from Sollas presented to the Commission a 
statement, the following extract from which will convey to the 
reader a much better idea of the hardships under which they 
laboured than I can give :— 


“The hardships to which we were exposed in the interval 
between our being evicted and our translation here are beyond 
description. The severities of a winter, living in rude turf huts, 
and without fuel except what we had to carry twelve miles, told 
on the health of many. The inferiority of the soil of the place we 
live in, and its unsuitableness for human existence, is indescribable. 
When we were sent here, it was, with the exception of two spots, 
a wild, bleak, barren, mossy heath, numerously intersected by 
rain-furrows. There we had to build huts in which to live, and 
try and improve the waste as well as we could; and, notwithstand- 
ing that we have laboured for the last thirty years, our crofts will 
not yield us to-day as much food on an average as will support 
our families for two months of the year. The ground is of sucha 
nature that it can scarcely be improved, and the soil so much re- 
duced by continual cropping, that it is almost useless. The place 
is overcrowded ; there being thirty-four crofts, on which live forty 
families, where formerly there were only three. Our common 
pasture (if it can be called by that name) is extremely bad, so 
much so that in winter, those of us who have cattle must keep 
constant watch else they will stick in the bogs. Human beings 
cannot travel over portions of our crofts in winter. There is no 
fishing or industry of: any other kind in the country, from which 
we can derive any support. Formerly we derived some benefit 
from the manufacturing of kelp, but now we are deprived of even 
that. All who are able leave in the beginning of summer to earn 
their livelihood as best they may by sea and land, and thus help 
to improve the condition of their families whom they leave behind. 
Finally, we must admit that we are in poverty, and suffering 
privations and inconveniences of a nature to which the bulk of 
our countrymen are strangers.” 
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Immediately after breakfast, we set off in the ship’s boat for 
the head of the Loch, the wind blowing furiously. It was a 
severe and lengthy pull, of four or five miles, the wind unfavour- 
able, and the tide so adverse that, at one point, the four rowers, 
aided by two men going to the meeting, and who had asked for 
their ‘ passage,” could not for a time maintain their ground, far 
less make any head-way. At last we reached the Kelp Works, at 
the head of the Loch, where a carriage was waiting to take us 
into the village of Clachan. There we had a very good and hearty 
meeting, presided over by the worthy Free Church minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Maclean. At Carinish, close to the North Ford,* and 
about three miles from Clachan, are the ruins of Zeampull na 
Trianaid, or Trinity Temple, said to have been erected, but, in 
point of fact, only repaired, about 1390, by Algive or Amy Mac- 
Ruari of Garmoran, first wife of John, first Lord of the Isles.f 

In 1601, a sanguinary fight took place at Carinish between a 
party of Macleods and a trusty band of Macdonalds. According 
to tradition, the Macleods, numbering forty, had plundered North 
Uist, and were feasting upon some of the spoils, in the Temple of 
Carinish, when Donald MaclIan Sheumais, III. of Kingsburgh, 
attacked them with twelve of his clan, and with such effect that 
only two of the Macleods escaped to bear the tale to their Chief, 
who was waiting with his galleys at Port-na-long. The bodies of 
the dead Macleods were buried at the scene of the fight, known 
as Feithe-na-fola, or the Morass of Blood, while their skulls were 
placed in the windows of the Temple, where they were to be seen 
enti recent years. 





be ‘In connection with the North Ford, I may relate an amusing incident which 
occurred when, in company with two friends, I drove across it inthe month of Feb- 
ruary, 1885. When about half-way across, we met a dog-cart, coming from the Ben- 
becula side, and containing, much to our surprise, a jet-black negro, As the dog-cart 
passed us, one of my companions jocularly cried out to its sable occupant, Cramar 
tha sibh ’’n diugh? (How are you to-day?) when, to our astonishment, the reply came 
immediately, Zha gasda; ciamar tha sibh fhcin} (Fine; how are you?) Almost 
doubting his ears, my companion again enquired, Co as a thainig tu? (Where do you 
come from?) and again, in unmistakeable Gaelic, the negro shouted, A Beinn-a- 
mhaol! {From Benbecula!) An appeal to our driver solved the mystery. The 
Gaelic-speaking African was a negro pedlar, who had settled in Uist several years 
ago, ne during his residence there, acquired the Gaelic language with almost the 
fluency of a native. 

+ ‘* The chapel was apparently a Culdee Church, and therefore built before the 
time of Cristina, the daughter of Alan, who lived about the year 1309.”” Fvot Note,— 
Origines Parochiales Scotia, Vol. I1., Part I. 
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Next day (Saturday) was perhaps the stormiest we had yet 
experienced on shore. Our first meeting was held in the Free 
Church at Paible. The Rev. Mr. Mackinnon, F.C., who presided, 
opened the meeting with prayer, while the Rev. Mr. Macrae, 
Established Church, closed it in the same way. On leaving, our 
horses were unyoked and our carriage dragged by the people a 
considerable distance towards Baleloch, where we had luncheon 
in the Manse. 

From Baleloch we proceeded to Dunskellar. When about a 
mile from Dunskellar we were met by an enthusiastic crowd, who 
accompanied us to the meeting-house. When leaving, after a 
hearty meeting, presided over by Mr. Angus MacAulay, an 
interesting and pleasing incident took place. The women of the 
township turned out in a body, waving scarfs, handkerchiefs, 
shawls, and other improvised banners, dancing before us on the 
road, and singing Gaelic songs of welcome to their future Member 
of Parliament. 

We then drove to Lochmaddy, the gale having now increased 
to a hurricane. On our arrival, we found the yacht had arrived 
and was lying at anchor in the Loch. It was, however, impossible 
to communicate with her, and we had to remain until Monday 
morning in Mr. MacInnes’s comfortable Hotel at Lochmaddy, 
where a very hearty meeting was held on Saturday night. The 
s.s. Dunara Castle, like the Carlotta, had arrived on Saturday, 
and from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning both vessels 
had to keep up steam to ease the strain upon the anchors. We 
had intended to steam on Monday to Berneray, thence through 
the Sound of Harris, to the Island of Scarp, but, as the Captain 
positively declined to go to the Atlantic side of Harris, he was in- 
structed to make for Obbe, in that Island, without us, as soon as 
possible on Monday. Lochmaddy is not a lively place. It is, 
however, admirably adapted for building purposes, but no ground 
is to be had, and thus the progress of a place which might other- 
wise become an important centre is completely stifled. 


HECTOR ROSE MACKENZIE. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN OLD CHURCH PROCESS. 
[BY KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A. SCOT.] 





( Continued.) 
THERE was one question referred to in the Answers, which the 
Court now desired further information upon, and the Lords 
ordained the Magistrates to give in “a special Condescendence at 
what time and in what manner the town of Inverness had been 
in use to pay a hundred merks yearly to each of the pursuers in 
name of manse-rent, and whether or not the Town is still in 
possession of the two old Manses belonging to the pursuers.” 
Along with a copy of this Interlocutor, the Town’s Agent sent a 
memorandum of certain information which was required for the 
purpose of preparing the Condescendence, and that memorandum 
contains the only trace we have got of the contents of the Magis- 
trates’ letter of 6th June, 1755, already referred to. The memo- 
randum says, “In the Magistrates’ letter to William Forbes, their 
agent, dated 6th June last, they say that there was an augmenta- 
tion of 100 merks of stipend in 1665, for which there was no just 
cause, for the Church lands obtained from Queen Mary were in 
the Town’s hands, and paid 100 merks of stipend. When they 
were feued off, it was with the burden of the stipends which had 
come into the Town’s hands in lieu of the 100 merks, and, though 
the lands continued to pay the same to the Minister, the 100 
merks was also continued to be paid by the Town, and the addi- 
tional 100 merks last imposed was an imposition for easing some 
Heritors. The Town’s land-rent was not more than now, 
£41 6s. 1d. sterling (besides the new improvements), and all the 
feuars’ land and burgage roods are severally localled for a stipend, 
and therefore cannot be twice charged.” The memorandum goes 
on to say that the Town’s advisers thought these facts were too 
shortly stated, and they desired the Magistrates to state what was 
meant by Church-lands obtained from Queen Mary; what these 
lands were; and what was the right and title the Town got to 
them from Queen Mary; also how it was that the feued lands 
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were in danger of being twice charged with stipends. . Along 
with the memorandum, there came a letter from Mr. Forbes, the 
Town’s Agent, also dated 1oth July, 1755, in which, after re- 
ferring to the Answers given in by the Ministers and by the 
Heritors, he says:—‘‘The Lords sett to work yesterday to 
advise them, but it seems they did not understand them, parti- 
cularly the President, who said he had read all the papers twice 
over, but could not take up the meaning of them, and the lawiers 
from the Bar seemed to differ as much as the Lords did ; where- 
for the cause was delayed for a fortnight, and each of the three 
parties are to give in Condescendences of the facts.” It is really 
not surprising that the Court did not understand the Answers, and 
that they should have asked for a Condescendence: of the facts, 
If the Lords had insisted upon all the extraneous rubbish, with 
which the papers presented to them were overloaded, being 
struck out, and the bare facts left, they would have found it very 
much easier to understand the papers, and to dispose of the case. 
The Condescendence of the facts, lodged in obedience to the 
Interlocutor referred to in Mr. Forbes’s letter, was in its way a 
model, and is by far the shortest paper in the whole process. In 
that Condescendence it is stated that, after the Reformation, a 
second Minister was established in the Town of Inverness, but, 
not being provided with a manse, the Town and Heritors of the 
Parish did, about the year 1660, purchase one for their Second 
Minister, but the manse, after the decease of Mr. Gilbert Marshall, 
the incumbent at the time of the purchase, became ruinous and 
uninhabitable. In the year 1703, Mr. Robert Baillie, then Second 
Minister, applied to the Heritors, Magistrates, and Town Council, 
to have the manse repaired, but, as this could not be immediately 
done, it was agreed to allow him £100 Scots annually to rent a 
house for himself until the manse should be repaired; the Town 
agreeing to pay 100 merks, and the Heritors the remaining 50 
merks, of this allowance. This arrangement continued for two 
years, when, the manse having been repaired, the Town intimated 
to Mr. Baillie that he was not to expect any more money on that 
account, as appears from an Act of the Council of 14th October, 
1706. “Mr. Baillie, however, not judging the manse to have 
been sufficiently repaired, scrupled to possess it, and, in fact, it 
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remained uninhabited.” By an Act of the Town Council, dated 
in 1709, “it appears a complaint had been made by the Presbytery 
of Mr. Baillie’s wanting a manse, and that he had received nothing 
for manse-rent for three years, and, it being represented that the 
Heritors were not averse to pay the 50 merks,” the Town agreed 
to pay the remaining 100, which was raised by voluntary contri- 
bution. The Condescendence further states “that, some time 
prior to 1702, the manse, belonging to the original Parochial 
charge having become ruinous, it appears (from an Act of Council 
in that year) that an application was made to the Magistrates by 
Mr. Hector Mackenzie, the then incumbent of the First Charge, 
setting forth that he wanted a manse, and expected that the Town 
would enable him ¢o do justice to his landlord by giving him 100 
merks yearly towards payment of his house-rent, as they had done 
to his colleague.” The Magistrates agreed to pay the sum asked 
by Mr. Mackenzie, but guarded themselves against being held 
bound to build or repair the manses of the Ministers in the pro- 
portion within which they were providing for house-rents. 

The Magistrates, being anxious to recover some part of the 
expense they had incurred in repairing the manse of the Second 
Minister, which was lying unoccupied, set it for a few years for a 
school to the precentor or music-master, but this, they say, ‘‘ soon 
failed, by reason of its being in great disrepair, on which account, 
and of a report of its being haunted by ghosts, no person would 
take it for a dwelling-house, and in fact it has lien waste ever 
since, excepting for a few years that it was possessed by a poor, 
though esteemed a very pious, woman, of superior faith, and not 
affrighted with the rumour of its being haunted with ghosts ; 
but during her possession she paid no rent.” The Magistrates 
further stated that the rents they had received had not repaid the 
expense they had incurred in repairing the manse, and they 
offered to account, if the Heritors disputed the statement. It 
will be observed that, although the advisers of the Town wished 
for information as to the Church-lands which the Town had 
acquired from Queen Mary, the Condescendence of the facts does 
not say a word on the subject.* 











* It may be interesting to know that the manse of the First Minister stood on the 
site of the house now occupied by the Rev. Dr. Mackay, in Church Street, and that 
the manse of the Second Minister—the haunted house—stood where the Queen’s 
Hotel now stands. 
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On 20th February, 1756, the Heritors lodged in Court 
what they call ‘‘Observes,” upon the Condescendence of the 
Magistrates. The document is mainly argumentative, reciting, 
one after another, each of the statements made by the Magistrates, 
and making remarks upon them. Only one fact is mentioned 
which does not appear in the previous papers—that, by a Deed of 
Mortification, dated 10th January, 1648, “ Mr. John Annan, the 
then Second Minister, and Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie, the First 
Minister, with consent of Thomas Fraser of Strichen, alternate 
patron of the United Kirks of Inverness and Bonach, and with 
consent of the Magistrates of Inverness, did modify and make 
over to said Magistrates, towards purchasing a manse and glebe 
for the said Mr. John Annan, the then Second Minister, certain 
byegone stipends due to them, and that the Magistrates having, 
at the same time, advanced 700 merks for the above purpose, 
they (the Magistrates), with these sums, purchased and modified a 
manse and glebe for the Second Minister, and his successors in 
office.” This, the Heritors contended, showed that it was the 
Town, and not the Heritors, who became liable to furnish a manse 
to their Second Minister. The Observes cover two closely-printed 
folio pages, and one’s impression on reading them is one of wonder 
that lawyers could at any time have thought it worth while to 
write, far less to print, such a mass of unmitigated twaddle. 

A letter from Mr. Forbes to Provost Hossack, dated 4th 
March, says that an attempt was made to get the cause taken up 
on the previous Wednesday, but that “the Lords would by no 
means take up the cause, and put it off till June.” On 7th July 
following, the Court recalled their former Interlocutor, in so far as 
it found the Magistrates liable for 100 merks in lieu of manse- 
rent, and for the expense of Communion elements, out of the 
Common Good, and the Interlocutor modified £100 Scots to the 
Ministers for Communion elements. The question as to the 
manses was not disposed of, but the right of parties to have it 
disposed of before any Judge competent was reserved, and the 
Interlocutor proceeds, “and supersede advising the other points 
as to the proportion of stipend payable out of the Town’s Common 
Good, or what may fall due out of the new taken-in lands, and the 
proportioning the Communion elements money till the locality; 

and remit to the Lord Ordinary to proceed accordingly.” 
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A process of locality is never a summary one, and the Inver- 
ness locality in 1756 was no exception to the rule. The parties 
discussed the questions between them, apparently in a very 
leisurely fashion. The Heritors and the Magistrates now had 
the field to themselves, and the object of each was to shift as 
much as possible of the burden of Minister’s stipend on to the 
shoulders of the other. The Magistrates appear to have resisted 
any increase upon the stipend payable out of the Common Good 
under the decree of 1665, while the Heritors contended that the 
teind was payable out of the lands reclaimed from the sea in 1746. 
What the other questions between them may have been does not 
appear, either from the papers preserved by the Burgh officials, or 
from the Report of the action in the Faculty Collection, but the 
cause seems to have lingered on before the Lord Ordinary from 
the time it was remitted in July, 1756, until the end of 1758 or 
the beginning of 1759. At all events, the next trace we have of 
it is on 21st February, 1759, when, according to the Faculty Re- 
port, the Lords found the lands recovered from the sea not teind- 
able, while the full Interlocutor, a copy of which has been preserved 
among the Town’s papers, says that the Lords “find the town of 
Inverness liable for the sum of two hundred merks yearly to the 
Ministers, out of their Common Good, in terms of the decreet of 
locality 1665, including therein the teind of forty-one pounds, six 
shillings, and eight pennys Scots, now only remaining with the 
said Common Good unfeued out, and, in respect of the great 
expense of taking in and upholding the piece of ground gained 
off the sea, belonging to the Town, find that the said piece of 
ground cannot be liable in payment of teind, either to the Minister 
or Titular, in time coming.” This was for the Magistrates a 
victory all along the line, but even now there was no undue haste 
in reporting the matter to the Town Council, for, although the 
judgment was pronounced in February, it was not until the 17th 
of September following that the Provost thought it necessary to 
report to the Town Council the very important fact that a litiga- 
tion, which had extended over a period of more than four years, 
had ended successfully for the Town. 

KENNETH MACDONALD. 
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GAELIC ALMANACK FOR MARCH, 1886. 





III Mhios. ] AM MART, 1886. 


MUTHADH AN T-SOLUIS. 
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8) L | Bas Righ Uilleam III., 1702. | 5.58L || 3.59] 4.15) 1.40| 1.56 
9| M! An Inid. ! 6.48 E | 4.31| 4.48|| 2.12) 2.28 
10} C | Diciadaoin na Luath. 1é 23 /.s. 8| 5-24 || 2.45] 3. 2 
11| D| Posadh a’ Phrionnsa, 1863. | 6.428 || 5.42] 6.3) 3.19] 3.37 
12| H| [11] Bas Dhedrsa Ghardner, 1849. | 6. 61 || 6.25| 6.49 3.55| 4-17| 
13|S | Bas Wade, 1751. | 6.378 || 7.14] 7.45|) 4.39| 5. 6 
14| B| LZ Didonaich de’n Charghus. | 6.11 L | 822] 9.1 | 5.37| 6.13 
15|L| Breith Ralph Erskine, 1685; An | 
Gearran, 6.32 E ls 46 10. 30 | 6.53| 7.38 
16| M| Bas Uilleam Thomson, OW. Lagh.,| | ] 
1817. 6.15 L oe 11.48 || 8.21] 9. 2 
17|C | An fheill Padruig. || 6.27E || ... | 0.20|) 9.38] 10.10 
18| D| Breith Ban-phrionnsa Louisa, 1848. || 6.19 L } 0.48| 1.14) 10.40/11. 7 
19| H| Bas I. A. Ros, 1841. 6.21 E |} 1.40] 2. 3|| 11.33] 11.58 
20| S | Seisdeadh Ionarléchaidh, 1746. | 6.231 || 2.26] 2.49] .. | 0.23 
21) B| LL. Didonaich de’n Charghus. | 617E || 3.9 3.29 || 0.45) 1.7 
22/L. | Breith Neill Ghobha, 1727. | 6.271 | 3.49| 4. 9]| 1.29] 1.51 
|23| M| Breith Raibeart Fhionnlaidh, OU D.. ! 
1721. || 611 E |} 4.29] 4.50|| 2.12 2.31 | 
24|C | 6.31L || 5.11] §.32|| 250] 3.9 
25| D | Bas Uilleam Hamilton, 1754. | & 5E | 5-53) 615 || 3.28) 3.46 
| 26 H | Breith Iain Mayne, 1759. || 6.351 || 6.39) 7.3) 4 8) 4.30 
|27| S | [28] Bas Phadruig Fhoirbeis, 1635. || 6. 1 E || 7.31) 8. 1) 4.53] 5.18 
28| 9 | ZI. Didonaich de’n Charghus. || 6.39 L || 8.38) 9.18]! §.50| 6.27 
29| L | Bas a’ Bhaird Mhic Lachlainn, 1822. | 5.55 E |, 10. 0/10.37|| 7. 6| 7.45 
30| M| [29] Bas Tain Ghill’ Iosa, O//, D., 1796.) 6.43 L |) 11.12|11.47|| 8.23| 9 1 
31|C | An fheill Ribhinn, §-5S0E) ... | O18) 9.34] 10. 2] 
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THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS. 


(Continued) 


THE BRIG OF DEE. 


THE year of God, 1588, there were some secret emulations and 
factions at Court. The Earl of Huntly being in favour with His 
Majesty, obtained the Captaincy of His Majesty’s Guards, which 
the Master of Glamis had before; for this cause the Master of 
Glamis and his associates, joining themselves to the English 
Ambassador, then lying at Edinburgh, do surmise to the King’s 
Majesty, that some letters of the Earl of Huntly’s, sent by him 
to the King of Spain, were intercepted in England. Huntly was 
called to make his answer; he compears, and denies these letters 
to have been written or sent by him, but only devised by his 
enemies, thereby to put him in disgrace with his master; yet he is 
warded in the Castle of Edinburgh in the latter end of February, and 
being tried, he is released the 7th day of March following ; where- 
upon the Earls of Huntly, Crawford, and Errol address themselves 
into the North, and take journey towards St. Johnstown, where 
they were advertised that the Earls of Athol and Morton and the 
Master of Glamis had convened forces to entrap them within St. 
Johnstown. Huntly, Errol, and Crawford issued forth of that town, 
with such small companies as they then had, and rencountered 
with the Marquis of Glamis, whom they chased and apprehended 
in Kirkhill, and carried him prisoner with them into the North. 
Chancellor Maitland and the rest of the Master of Glamis’s 
faction at Court, hearing of this accident, they inflame the King 
with anger against Huntly and his associates, and do persuade His 
Majesty to take a journey into the North. Huntly, in the mean 
time, assembles all his friends and dependants, to the number of 
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10,000 men, and came forward to the Brig of Dee, with a resolu- 
tion to fight against his enemies, the 2oth of April, the year 1589; 
but being certainly informed that the King was coming in person 
against him, he dissolved his army, and submitted himself to His 
Majesty, withal releasing the Master of Glamis from captivity; 
whereupon Huntly was committed to ward at Edinburgh, then at 
Borthwick, thereafter at Finnerin; from whence he was shortly 
afterward released by His Majesty. The Earl of Errol was also 
warded in Edinburgh Castle, where he was detained until he paid 
a sum of money, which was employed to the use of Chancellor 
Maitland. 


A TUMULT IN ROSS IN 1597. 


The year of God, 1597, there happened an accident in Ross, 
at a fair in Lagavraid, which had almost put Ross and all the 
neighbouring counties in a combustion. The quarrel did begin 
betwixt John Macgillichallum (brother to the Laird of Raasay), and 
Alexander Bane (brother to Duncan Bane of Tulloch). The 
Munroes did assist Alexander Bane, and the Clan Kenzie took 
part with John Macgillichallum, who was there slain, with John 
Mac-Murdo Mac-William, and three others of the Clan Kenzie. 
Alexander Bane escaped, but there were killed on his side John 
Munro of Culcraggie, with his brother, Hutcheon Munro, and 
John Munro Robertson. Hereupon the Clan Kenzie and the 
Munroes began to employ the aid and assistance of their friends 
from all parts to invade one another; but they were in some 
measure reconciled by the mediation of indifferent friends and 
neighbours. 


THE DEATH OF SIR LAUCHLAN MACLEAN IN 1598. 


Sir Lauchlan Maclean’s ambition, together with his desire of 
revenge, thrust him on to claim the inheritance of the whole Isle 
of Isla, being always the possession and ancient inheritance of the 
Clan Donald, all which Maclean thought easily now to compass, 
Sir James Macdonald (the just inheritor thereof) being young, 
and his father, Angus Macdonald, aged. Sir Lauchlan assembled 
his whole forces, and, in warlike manner, invaded Isla, to take 
possession thereof by virtue of a new right which he had then 
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lately obtained, which Sir James Macdonald (Maclean’s sister's 
son) understanding, he convened his friends, and went likewise 
into the same island (being his own and his forebear’s possession) 
to interrupt, if it were possible, the proceedings of his unkind 


uncle, Maclean. Being both arrived in the island, such as did 


love them and desired peace, did mediate a long time betwixt 


them, and took great pains in essaying to agree them. Sir James 
(being the more reasonable of the two) was content to let his 
uncle have the half of the island during his lifetime, although he 
had no just title thereto, providing he would take it in the same 
fashion as his predecessors, the Clan Lean, had it even before his 
time, to wit, holden of the Clan Donald; and, moreover, he 
offered to submit the controversy to the King’s Majesty’s arbitra- 
ment, thereby to eschrew all debate with his uncle. But Mac- 
lean, running headlong to his own mischief, much against the 
opinion of his friends, who advised him to the contrary, did refuse 
all offers of peace, unless his nephew would then presently resign 
unto him the title and possession of the whole island. Whereupon 
they do both resolve and prepare to fight, Sir James being far in- 
ferior in number of men, but some of these he had with him were 
lately before trained in the wars of Ireland. Thus there ensued a 
cruel and sharp battle, at the head of Loch-Gruinart, in Isla, 
courageously fought a long time on either side. Sir James, in the 
beginning, caused his vanguard to make a compass in fashion of a 
retreat, thereby to get the sun at his back, and the advantage of a 
hill which was hard by. In the end, Sir James, having repulsed 
the enemies’ vanguard, and forcing their main battle, Maclean 
was slain, courageously fighting, together with 80 of the most 
principal men of his kin, and 200 common soldiers lying dead 
about him. His son, Lauchlan Barrach Maclean (being sore 
wounded) was chased with the rest of his men even to their boats 
and vessels. Sir James Macdonald was dangerously wounded, 
whereof he hardly recovered afterward, for he was shot with an 
arrow through the body, and was left the most part of the ensuing 
night for dead amongst the slain bodies. There were slain of the 
Clan Donald about 30 in all, and above 60 wounded, which 
happened, the year of God, 1598. And thus the war began by 
Maclean, without reason, the year of God, 1585, ended now, this 
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year, by his death. Maclean had three responses from a witch 
before he undertook this journey into Isla; first, desiring him not 
to land there upon Thursday; the next was, forbidding him to 
drink of the water of a well beside Gruinart; and thirdly, she told 
him that one called Maclean should be slain at Gruinart. The 
first he transgressed unwillingly, being driven into that island by 
a tempest on a Thursday. The second he transgressed negli- 
gently, and drank of that water before he knew the name of the 
place, and so he died at Gruinart, as was foretold him, but doubt- 
fully, and as commonly all such responses be. These broils and 
uproars did so move the King against the Macdonalds, that His 
Majesty afterwards finding the inheritance both of Kintyre and 
Isla to beat his own disposition, he gave all these lands to the Earl 
of Argyll and the Campbells; whereupon proceeded the troubles 
that arose since betwixt the Campbells and the Clan Donald in 
Kintyre and Isla, after His Majesty’s coming to the Crown of 
England, which I omit to relate; only thus far, that Sir James 
Macdonald was, by Argyll’s means, warded in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and was kept there a long time; from whence he escaped 
by the means and diligence of his cousin, MacRanald, who fled 
with Sir James into Spain and Flanders, where they were enter- 
tained by the Spaniards; from whence they are now (upon the 
Earl of Argyll’s flight thither to the King of Spain) both recalled 
home by His Majesty, the year of God, 1620, and are now in 
England, at this time, with the King, who hath given Sir James a 
yearly pension of 1000 merks sterling, and a yearly pension of 
200 merks sterling to MacRanald, together with a pardon for all 
their bye-gone offences. 


TROUBLES IN THE WEST ISLES BETWIXT THE CLAN DONALD 
AND THE SIOL TORMOIT IN I60I. 


Donald Gorm Macdonald of the Sleat had married Sir Rory 
Macleod of the Harris’s sister, and for some displeasure or jealousy 
conceived against her, he did repudiate her ; whereupon Sir Rory 
Macleod sent a message to Donald Gorm, desiring him to take 
home his sister. Donald Gorm not only refused to obey his 
request, but also intended divorcement against her; which when 
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he had obtained, he married Kenneth Mackenzie, Lord of Kin- 
tail’s sister. Sir Rory Macleod took this disgrace (as he thought 
it) so highly, that, assembling his countrymen and followers with- 
out delay, he invaded, with fire and sword, a part of Donald 
Gorm’s lands in the Isle of Skye, which lands Sir Rory claimed 
to appertain to himself. Donald Gorm, impatient of this injury, 
convened his forces, and went into the Harris, which he wasted 
and spoiled, carried away their store and bestial, and killed some 
of the inhabitants. This again did so stir up Sir Rory Macleod 
and his kin, the Siol Tormoit, that they took a journey into the 
Isle of Uist (which appertaineth to Donald Gorm), and landing 
there, Sir Rory sent his cousin, Donald Glas Macleod, with some 
40 men, to spoil the island, and to take a prey of goods out of the 
precinct of Kiltrynaid, where the people had put all their goods 
to be preserved as in a sanctuary, being a church. John Macian- 
Macjames (a kinsman of Donald Gorm’s) being desired by him 
to stay in the island, accompanied with 20 others, rencountered 
with Donald Glas Macleod. This small company of the Clan 
Donald behaved themselves so valiantly, that, after a sharp 
skirmish, they killed Donald Glas Macleod, with the most part 
of his company, and so rescued the goods. Sir Rory, seeing the 
bad success of his kinsmen, retired home for that time. 

Thus both parties were bent headlong against others with a 
spirit full of revenge and fury, and so continued mutually infesting 
one another with spoils and cruel slaughters, to the utter ruin and 
desolation of both their countries, until the inhabitants were forced 
to eat horses, dogs, cats, and other filthy beasts. In end, Donald 
Gorm assembled his whole forces the year of God, 1601, to try 
the event of battle, and came to invade Sir Rory’s lands, thinking 
thereby to draw his enemies to fight. Sir Rory Macleod was then 
in Argyle, craving aid and advice from the Earl of Argyll against 
the Clan Donald. Alexander Macleod (Sir Rory’s brother) re- 
solves to fight with Donald Gorm, though his brother was absent ; 
so, assembling all the inhabitants of his brother’s lands, with the 
whole race of the Siol Tormoit, and some of the Siol Torquil, 
out of the Lewis, he encamped beside a hill called Ben-a-Chuilinn, in 
the Isle of Skye, with a resolution to fight against Donald Gorm 
and the Clan Donald the next morning, which were no sooner 
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come but there ensued a cruel and terrible skirmish, which lasted 
the most part of the day, both contending for the victory with 
great obstinacy. The Clan Donald, in the end, overthrew their 
enemies, hurt Alexander Macleod, and took him prisoner, with 
Neil MacAlister Roy, and 30 others of the chiefest men among 
the Siol Tormoit, killed two near kinsmen of Sir Rory Macleod’s, 
John MacTormoit and Tormot MacTormoit, with many others, 
After this skirmish there followed a reconciliation betwixt them, 
by the mediation of old Angus Macdonald of Kintyre, the Laird 
of Coll, and others. Then Donald Gorm delivered unto Sir 
Rory Macleod all the prisoners taken at Ben-a-Chuilinn together 
with his brother, Alexander Macleod; since which time they 
have continued in peace and quietness. 
A. M. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EVICTED WIDOW. 





CHAPTER I. 





THE WIDOW’S CURSE. 


GLENFALCON is one of the most charming places in the Highlands. 
The beautiful bay which bears its name is in the form of a horse 
shoe, around which the little village is built. On three sides, the 
bay is’ surrounded by hills and walls of rock, sloping towards the 
sea. Outside the bay, to the east, lies a picturesque loch—a 
long, narrow inlet of the sea, with two pretty islands at its mouth. 
To the north, is a narrow stretch of fertile land, while the Isle of 
Skye lies to the west, thus forming a great basin of water 
sheltered on every side. In the centre of this basin lies a beauti- 
ful group of islands, making as fair a scene as the eye could wish 
to rest upon. On the western side of the bay is a fine glen, 
divided into two parts by the action of a mountain torrent that, 
by long ages of hard work, has made a deep bed for itself in the 
solid rock through which it tumbles noisily till it reaches the bay. 
In this glen the mournful spectacle of seven or eight ruined 
cottages may still be seen. These humble dwellings were 
desolated, and their inhabitants turned adrift to find other 
homes, or starve, by the despotic will of one man. 

Our story opens on a beautiful evening in the middle of 
August, 18—. The sun is just disappearing over the cliffs, and 
his parting rays throw a red glow over the sails of the fishing 
boats in the bay. A few old women, too feeble to do harder 
work, sit at their doors spinning or knitting. Among them is a 
widow, named Cameron, and her daughter, Jessie, a delicate child 
of twelve years, who is employed in reading -aloud. Mrs. 
Cameron’s husband was drowned at the herring fishing two years 
before, and the widow and her child had been left totally unpro- 
vided for. The men of the West are under the necessity of risking 
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their lives at the fishing, as, in consequence of the unjust laws, 
they cannot get a living from the soil. 

The neighbours were willing to assist the poor widow to the 
full extent of their power; but as one cannot get blood from a 
stone, neither can money be got from people who are drained of 
their last farthing by the exactions of rack-renting landlords. The 
kindly people did what they could to help the widow and the 
fatherless child, by tilling her little croft for her. Thus, with a 
struggle, Mrs. Cameron managed to live, and keep Jessie at 
school. The poor child had always been delicate ; the cold breath 
of winter in that Northern isle dealt hardly with her. During the 
two previous winters ‘she had suffered much, and she was yet very 
weak and ailing, sorely needing that good living and medical 
advice which her mother’s poverty prevented her having. She 
was like a summer flower that could only live in the bright sun- 
shine. The widow dreaded the approach of winter, on account 
of the suffering it caused to her only child, whom she loved more 
than her own life. 

Owing to an exceptionally bad season, the crofters had been 
unable to pay their rents at the last term. The proprietor of 
the estate was a hard, stern man. Noexcuses would be accepted 
by him for non-payment of rent. When informed that his tenants 
were unable to pay, and craved a little indulgence until the next 
summer, he gave orders to his factor that, unless he were paid, 
not only the sum due at Martinmas, but also the arrears, the 
tenants, one and all, should be evicted. These harsh instructions 
were duly made known to the people; but what could they do? 
They had no money, and they had no place to goto. The next 
year’s rent was due on November 11th, so, after consultation 
together, they again drew up an urgent appeal for indulgence till 
the summer. The only reply vouchsafed was a repetition of the 
former threat. The people were in despair, but were powerless 
to help themselves; their only hope was that, at the last moment, 
the landlord might relent. In this miserable state of uncertainty 
the dreaded 11th of November came and passed, without any 
further intercourse between the landlord and his tenants. 

On the morning of the 23rd November, the head factor of the 
estate, the under factor, a sheriff-officer, and a party of policemen 
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made their way to Glenfalcon. This was the landlord’s answer to the 
tenants’ appeal for mercy. It was a bitterly cold morning; the 
snow was falling heavily, and the piercing north wind was enough 
to freeze the marrow in one’s bones. Everything looked dreary 
and miserable. It was bad enough to be obliged to live in such 
wretched hovels, as the poor people had, at any time, even in the 
middle of summer; but this armed party came to turn the inhabi- 
tants out into the bleak winter day, leaving them no shelter but 
the snow-laden sky, and no flooring but the snow-covered heath, 
In the first house the evicting party entered there lived a man, 
named Macdonald, who was out at the time, but his wife and 
his seven children, clad in rags, and half-famished, crouching 
round a mere handful of peat fire, was a sight that might have 
moved the hardest heart. On seeing such a formidable party enter 
her poor dwelling, the poor woman started to her feet, and cried 
out in alarm :— 

“Oh! what are you going to do?” 

“Don’t you know,” replied Macneil, the under factor, “that 
we have orders to turn you out?” 

“ But surely,” pleaded the poor woman, “ you will not turn us 
out in this weather—in the snow. What will become of my poor 
children ?” ' 

“You were warned, and you must go,” replied Macneil 
gruffly, trying to hide his feeling of pity under a rough exterior. 
“It is not my fault. Blame your landlord, Mr. Campbell, not 
me. I must obey orders.” 

He then, anxious to shift all responsibility for such cruelty 
from his own shoulders, spoke to the factor, and asked if they were 
to proceed with the disagreeable task. The answer was a peremp- 
tory order to remove the furniture at once. At this moment the 
husband, Macdonald, returned, and took in the situation at a 
glance ; but he was perfectly helpless in the matter, and could 
only look on with an apathy born of despair, while his few poor 
household gods were roughly thrown outside. He and his family 
were then ordered to leave the house, and the roof was quickly 
pulled down, the door was fastened with lock and key, and the 
wretched family were forbidden even to seek the shelter afforded 
by the four bare walls of their late home. 
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Who can tell the agony that wrings a father’s and a mother’s 
heart in a case like this ; their house ruined, their children starv- 
ing with hunger and cold, no place to go to for shelter, not a 
gleam of hope anywhere. No wonder that they should have 
prayed that death would soon end their unbearable misery. 

Regardless of the tears of mother and children, and the earnest 
expostulations of well-nigh desperate men, the evicting party 
proceeded from house to house, leaving behind them untold 
misery and desolation. At length they came to the humble 
house of Mrs. Cameron, which was the last habitation in the glen, 
The widow fell on her knees, and clasped her hands imploringly. 

“Have mercy; have mercy ;” she cried, “ my child is dying. 
If you turn us out in this bitter weather, it will kill her at once. 
Surely you would not commit murder !” 

“My good woman,” replied the factor, affected in spite of 
himself at the scenes of heart-breaking misery he had caused, “it 
is useless asking me for mercy. I cannot help myself. Your 
daughter may be very ill, but my orders are imperative, and I 
must obey.” 

He then walked away and left his subordinate to carry out the 
distasteful orders. As Macneil entered the little room where 
Jessie lay in bed, with death legibly written in her wasted form 
and attenuated features, she cried, 

“Oh, Mr. Macneil, you will not turn us out. Look, it is 
snowing,” pointing to the little window, “we will die in the snow; 
you will not be so cruel.” 

Macneil turned aside to hide the feelings which he was 
ashamed to show, but which did credit to his manhood. 

“Tf,” he muttered, “I dared feel for anyone, it would be for 
this poor child and her widowed mother, but I cannot afford to 
pity anyone.” 

Then, turning again to the sick girl, he said, “ Indeed, it is not 
my fault, Jessie, that you must go; but if I can find you a place of 
shelter anywhere, I will.” 

He then went out and left the rest of the party to do their 
dirty work. Their little furniture was soon thrown out, and the 
heartbroken mother, lifting her dying child in her arms, tottered 
out into the snow crying aloud in her misery, 
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“Heaven pity us, for man will not; there is nothing left for 
us but to die.” 

“Hush, mother,” said Jessie, “do not talk so, Mr Macneil 
says he will try to find us a shelter somewhere.” 

Soon the work of destruction was completed, the roof was 
torn off, and the snow was falling on the hearth, where the remains 
of the peat fire still smouldered. The men had buttoned their 
coats, and were preparing to depart, when they were startled by a 
dreadful scream from Mrs. Cameron, who fell fainting to the 
ground, and no wonder, for her beloved Jessie had just expired, 
She died, as many others have died in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and in the south and west of Ireland, a victim to the unjust land 
laws of our country—laws which deliver arbitrary power into the 
hands of one class, which is only too often used to crush and op- 
press another. But these victims have not suffered in vain ; 
their blood has cried aloud for justice, and we are at length 
awakening to the full knowledge of the cruelties perpetrated 
under shadow of these iniquitous laws, the repeal of which the 
nation now demands with a voice of thunder not to be gainsaid. 

When the widow recovered consciousness, her first words 
were, ‘“‘My daughter!” She staggered to her feet, and, clasping 
the dead body of her child in her arms, covered her cold face with 
passionate kisses; then, with a lingering hope, she eagerly placed 
her trembling hand on her child’s heart, only to find that it was 
indeed stilled for ever. She looked once more on the calm, 
white face on which the snow was thickly falling; she looked at 
her ruined home, and then again at her dead child, when a heart- 
rending cry of bitter anguish broke from her pallid lips, the cry of 
a broken heart, from which all joy and hope had now been for ever 
crushed. Then, with her grey locks falling in disorder over her 
pale face, and her eyes fiercely gleaming with a strange light, she 
turned to the group of awe-stricken men, and, pointing to the 
corpse, cried out, 

“You have murdered her; I call God to witness that you have 
murdered her. But you are not so much to blame as your 
master. Listen! Here, in the sight of Heaven, and by the side 
of my ruined home and my dead child, I curse him, and pray 
that if there is justice in Heaven it will fall and crush him as he 
has crushed,;others.” 
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As the poor woman uttered these fearful words, she raised 
her clenched hands and streaming eyes to Heaven. She spoke 
sensibly enough, but, alas! the bystanders saw only too well by her 
excited gestures, and the lurid light that shot from her eyes, that 
the light of reason had fled, and that she was mad. 

“I think,” said the factor, “we had better take her with us, 
she is certainly out of her mind.” 

“T think we had,” agreed Macneil, ‘and let us go at once, 
No good can come of this day’s work.” 

So, taking the widow and the body of her daughter along 
with them, they turned down the glen. It would be difficult to 
picture a more heartrending scene than that which they had to 
pass through on their way out of the place. Every hut was 
destroyed, and the poor wretches who had been so ruthlessly 
evicted crouched under the walls of their ruined homes for shelter 
from the ever-increasing storm. Old men and women who could 
scarcely walk; little children who did not understand what was 
wrong; and sick people who had to be carried out, sat there 
shivering and moaning with cold and grief. More than one of 
the poor wretches died soon afterwards from the effects of the 
exposure. 

Hastening to quit such a painful scene, the men hurried 
forward, and soon reached the mouth of the glen, where the road 
runs along the brow of a steep cliff, overhanging the torrent rush- 
ing and foaming below. When they had reached this point, the 
widow, who had hitherto accompanied them quite quietly, suddenly 
broke away, and, with a wild cry, rushed forward, and before they 
could prevent her, flung herself over the cliff, and in a moment 
all that remained of the hapless woman was a mangled mass of 
quivering flesh lying on the rocks below. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Late Henry Bradshaw, M.A. 





THE LATE HENRY BRADSHAW, M.A., 
Librarian of the Cambridge University. 


“WRITING to me about the edition of 1713, which he had 
borrowed of me to compare with that of 1700, he says :—‘ The 
Oratio Dominica has been of great use. I tabulated the contents 
of the several books, and so got pretty well at the pedigree of the 
whole thing. I have the papers, which I hope to show you some 
day, but, of course, I have never quite finished the thing off.’ JZ 
wish Mr. Bradshaw had not said ‘of course. Those who know 
him, know but too well what this ‘of course’ may mean. For he 
has by him an endless store of bibliographic gold—but, ‘of course’ 
he has ‘never quite finished the thing off.’ Alas! that art is long, 
and life so short.” 

Thus I wrote in the Celtic Magazine no longer ago than 
September last; and now, as the sheets of this number of the 
magazine are going to press, the sad news has reached me that 
Mr. Bradshaw is no more. On the morning of Thursday last he 
was found dead in his chair, with the pen in his cold hand, and on 
the table before him yet another piece of work that now, “of 
course,” will never be “quite finished off.” The night before, he 
was one of a small dinner-party at the house of his friend, Mr. J. 
W. Clarke, where, though far from robust, he was in his usual 
state of health. At half-past ten he returned to his bachelor 
chambers, as a Fellow of King’s College, where he at once settled 
down to his books and his writing-table, as was his wont. In the 
morning, his servant found him dead; and the medical examina- 
tion of his cold, stiff body, showed at a glance that death must 
have taken place very shortly after his return to his rooms. Like 
so many a literary brother in these days, and like his own uterine 
brother, who but recently died with equal suddenness, Mr. Brad- 
shaw had long suffered from weakness of the heart, and there is 
little doubt that to this cause his sudden and untimely death is to 
be traced. The mysterious passage from life to death, in his case, 
is likely to have been painless and momentary. 
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Among Celtic scholars, Mr. Bradshaw's name will always be 
honourably associatad with 7e Book of Deir, whose precious MS, 
he brought to light, and was the means of giving to the world. 
His discovery of the long lost Morland MSS., soon after his first 
appointment as assistant librarian at Cambridge, I have already 
described in the Celtic Magazine (vol. x., pp. 512-518). A full 
account of these interesting MSS., from his own hand, will be 
found, reprinted from the Transactions of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, as an Appendix to Dr. Todd’s Book of the 
Vaudois. 

In writing for the press, Mr. Bradshaw was, unhappily, 
fastidious to a fault—one might almost say, morbidly fastidious. 
To his literary friends and various correspondents, he would dash 
off sheet after sheet, in a fine round hand, without a flaw or a 
blot. In looking over some dozens of his letters now before me, I 
cannot find one single word that had been deleted, or even altered. 
And yet there is not one of these letters that might not go straight 
to the press. But it seemed as if he himself could never make up 
his mind in regard to any literary production that it was “ quite 
finished off,” and ready for the printer. With the modern printer, 
one might say that he had little in common. His interest and his 
sympathies seemed to be almost exclusively conversant with the 
printers of the past. Among the master-works of the great typo- 
graphers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries he was in his 
element. He knew them as a father knows his children. On the 
special characteristics by which the several workmanship of each 
old master of the early typographic art may be differentiated, he 
was undoubtedly the first authority in the world. Of the special 
beauties of the various styles of types used by the early printers, 
he was an enthusiastic admirer. His typographic treasures he 
simply doted upon with mingled feelings of reverence and affec- 
tion. The same may be said of his wide and affectionate fami- 
liarity with the rarest treasures of the vast field of early illuminated 
manuscripts. Was it this whole-heartedness of his loving absorp- 
tion in the manuscripts and printing of the past, that made him so 
heartily abjure that grimy imp, with all his works, who is popularly 
supposed to preside over the modern printing office? Be that as 
it may, there is reason to fear that, through this strange reluc- 
tance to send anything to the press, the greater part, at least, of 
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his vast knowledge has now died with him. But I am not without 
hope that much valuable matter may yet be found among his 
papers. In his letters he often writes in such a way as to justify 
this hope. Here, for example, is what he says in a letter addressed 
to me, in the spring of 1883, from Pau, where he was then staying 
for the benefit of his health :—“ When I have a few hours to 
spare, I must work out into clean shape the pedigree I made of 
the collection of versions of the Oratio Dominica. It is extremely 
interesting, especially the point about Waddensis, to which you 
first directed my attention. It is worth putting on record some- 
where.” 

In looking over these kindly letters, in which the rich stores of 
his vast learning are so freely and so unostentatiously poured out 
for my benefit, I am reminded of what, above his learning and 
the well-ordered stores of his wonderful memory, was the great 
outstanding characteristic of the man. This was the warm 
humanity—the open, frank generosity—the charming courtesy— 
which was to him as natural as the breath of life. Of this gracious 
natural instinct his letters are full to overflowing. Here, for 
example, is a long letter of eight pages. In it he enters with 
warm interest into the work on which I was engaged, winding up 
with some reference to Robert Kirke, of Balquhidder. He then 
concludes his long and courteous letter as follows :—‘“I bought at 
David Laing’s sale an extremely interesting copy of F. O’Molloy’s 
Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, which belonged formerly to this 
very Robert Kirke. But you will have had enough. Only pray 
don’t feel that it is anything but a pleasure to me to write and 
investigate about these matters. Anything connected with either 
Irish or Erse printed books has an especial interest for me.” 
Another specimen of this charming courtesy will close this short 
tribute to the memory of the learned and most delightful English 
gentlemen whose sudden and lamented death leaves England and 
our age the poorer. One of the volumes which he borrowed from 
me had somehow fallen aside. There was a good deal of delay in 
returning it; and, for a time, he ceased to write me. But in good 
time the lost volume was found, and immediately it was returned 
with one of his old, familiar, delightful letters. This letter, too, 
was written from Pau, and closed in these terms :—‘“I shall be 
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back to Cambridge at the end of this week, and if there is any- 
thing, at any time, that I can do for you, I can only hope to be 
more attentive to your wishes than I have been on previous 
occasions.” 

While these sheets are passing from my hand, this week's 
Cambridge Review, the gift of a very distinguished undergraduate, 
whose grandfather I knew long ago as minister of Dornoch, 
has reached me. Speaking of Mr. Bradshaw, the Review says 
that he lived for others rather than for himself, that he was care- 
less of his own fame, and anxious only that the truth should be 
found, but that he never was eager to claim credit for discovering 
it. The Review then continues :—“ And so he lives for the most 
part in the work of others; his energy not wasted, but transferred 
in many modes. To some he was the germ of new ideas, the 
light which illuminated unknown ways; to others he surrendered 
his own results to be incorporated in theirs, or to be the indis- 
pensable groundwork of a finished edifice; for some he unwound 
a thread which, once grasped, could lead them through a 
labyrinth; to others he was a wholesome tonic, or a model of 
self-reliance and originality. There are probably few students, in 
the fields of learning which he made peculiarly his own, in whom 
he does not live again, after some such manner—few who would 
not acknowledge that they owe him a moral and an intellectual 
debt. . . . Itis not only that the students of Chaucer or of 
early printing, the learned in manuscripts and Irish history, in the 
Celtic languages or ancient service-books, acknowledge him as the 
first, or one of the first, in all these departments; but professors of 
the Semitic tongues and students of middle-German, enquirers 
into medieval economics and fifteenth-century art, the historian of 
Rome and the explorer of University archives, even the philolo- 
gist, the mathematician, and the man of science, have from time 
to time confessed the benefit which they have derived from con- 
versation with him. . . . His rooms were always open to his 
friends. Young and old, graduate and undergraduate, found in 
those rooms a second home; and time after time, often deep into 
the night, his precious leisure has been given up to the discussion 
of college difficulties, or of philosophical problems, to the auditing 
of the accounts of undergraduate clubs, or to conversation which 
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has left an undying mark on the thoughts and characters of those 
who shared it. Such a life has its best memorial, not in bulky 
volumes or in wide-spread fame, but in the silent and tearful 
gratitude which surrounded his tomb, and in the enduring im- 
pulses which the spectacle of a noble and unselfish life can rouse. 
Though his time for undisturbed work was so short, and 
though so much of his labour can only be seen in the work of 
others, the amount of original work which was published under 
his name is larger than is often supposed; while the amount of 
unpublished material or collectanea, much of which, it is hoped, 
may yet see the light, is numerous. Much of his best work exists 
in the shape of letters to friends or fellow-students, often to those 
whom he had never seen.” 
Mr. Bradshaw was born on February 2, 1831, and died at the 


early age of 54. 
But, Oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
DONALD MASSON. 
Edinburgh, February 18, 1886. 








GAELIC VERSION OF “WAE’S ME FOR 
PRINCE CHARLIE.” 





From “ NETHER-LOCHABER.” 





DEAR Mr. EDITOR,—If it is not too late by a whole month, 
let me offer you all the kindly greetings of the New Year. 

I take leave to send you herewith a very excellent rendering 
into Gaelic—singable, for it is in the time and measure of the 
original—of ‘‘Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” one of the most 
affecting and beautiful compositions, both words and air, in our 
inimitable repertory of exquisitely beautiful songs—the Jacobite 
Minstrelsy. The translation is by the late Rev. Dr. Macintyre, of 
Kilmonivaig, one of the best and pleasantest men I have ever 
known. 
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Perhaps you can make room for it in the Celtic Magazine, in 
which so many good things are constantly appearing. 

Please permit me to call attention to a small error in your 
Gaelic Almanac for the month of February in last Celtic. You 
give the date of Latha Innerlochaidh—the day of Inverlochy— 
as February 1st. The battle of Inverlochy, so glorious to the 
arms of the loyal clans under the great and good Montrose, was 
really fought, not on the “ 1st,” but on Candlemas Day—Sunday, 
the 2nd February, 1645.—Believe me, Dear Mr. Editor, faithfully 
and very Celtically yours, NETHER-LOCHABER. 


MO CHREACH ’S MO LEIR PRIONNS’ TEARLACH. 





Gu’r dorus thainig eoinein beag, 

’S e seinn gu binn, ’s gu failidh, 

’S b’e brigh a chiiil ’us purp a dhain, 

** Mo chreach-sa caradh Théarlaich !” 
*Nuair chualam ceol an eoinein bhig, 
Na deoir le m’ lic bha téarnadh, 

’Ghrad thug a nuas mo chdmhdach cinn, 
Tha gaol mo chridh’ air Téarlach. 


Ach, ’eoinein, bhdidhich, bhdidhich chrin, 
An sgéulachd iosaid ’thagad ? 

Am briathran beol iad, cosach, sliom ? 
No ’n duanag bhroin, ’us aimbeairt? 
‘**Cha sgled, ach bron ’tha ’m dran fein, 
Moch thriall ’s a’ ghrian a’ déarsadh, 
Ach, chiar an 1a le gaoith ’s le sion, 

Mo chreach! gun dion aig Téarlach ! ” 


Feadh ghleann ’us bheann 4 chdrach féin, 

Mar choigreach é¢iseach anra’ch ; 

Air gach laimh tha aire ’n 4 thaic, 

’Us air gach taobh tha teanndachd. 

An raoir do chunnacas e ’n cian-ghleann, 

’S mo chridh’ bha teann air sgaineadh, 

Cia mdr am mithadh ’th’ air 4 dhreach ! 

Mo chreach! mo chreach! Prionns’ ‘Téarlach ! 


‘*Thuirling oidhche, an doinionn bhéuchd, 
Thair shléitibh ’us thair ghleanntaibh ; 

Ach, ciod an tig ’n do laidh am Prionns’ 
*Bu dith bhi ’n lichairt ghreadhnaich, 
Shuain mu ’n cuairt d’a bhreacan guailn’, 
Bu ghann o ’n fhuachd 4 thearmunn, 

’Us rinn prioban suaimhn’ fo phreasan uain? 
Mo chreach-sa ! cruadal Théarlaich !” 


Air faicinn dha luchd cdta dheirg, 

Le feirg a sgiathan dh’ eargnaich, 

‘*Cha tir i so gu cOmhnuidh innt’, 

’*S gum fag mii gun dearmad.” 

Ach, ’n uair a dh’ éirich ard ’s an spéur, 

’S’ thug siil’ na dhéigh ’s gach céarnaidh, 

B’ e bladh a dhain, ’us seadh 4 théis’, 

**Mo chreach! ’s mo lé¢ir! Prionns’ Téarlach !” 




















Tree Myths and Forest Lore. 


TREE MYTHS AND FOREST LORE.* 


[By WILLIAM DURIE.] 





I, 

THE great interest excited by the International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion, recently held in Edinburgh, which proved so great a social 
and educational success, gave rise to a spirit of inquiry as to the 
part which trees have played in the history of the human race. 
This paper was originally headed “Plant Myths and Flower 
Lore,” but the accumulation of interesting material became so 
great that it has been found necessary to limit the subject now in 
hand to “Tree Myths and Forest Lore,” leaving aside, in the 
meantime, the no less attractive division of the smaller plants. 
It is intended to indicate the more notable myths, fables, and 
superstitions that have gathered round trees—those commanding 
natural objects which have in every age and nation called forth 
man’s admiration, awe, and gratitude, in view of their beauty, 
grandeur, and usefulness. 

Very early in the history of literature we find references to 
plant-life woven into the verses of poets and the discussions of 
philosophers. Homer sings the virtues of Molu, supposed to 
mean the Adium Magicum, a kind of garlic, as a safeguard against 
witchcraft, and of Mepenthes, the plant which, according to Milton, 
is of such power to stir up joy and to drive out of men’s minds all 
sense of ill and sorrow. To Aristotle, who “took all knowledge 
for his province,” the qualities of plants formed a subject of investi- 
gation. Theophrastus, his pupil, wrote a “ History of Plants,” 
which remains a curious record of what the Greeks knew and 
thought about “sleeping animals,” as plants have been poetically 
called. Pliny’s “ Natural History” gives us similar insight into 
the state of the Roman knowledge. The facts and fancies about 
plants in the minds of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages are 
shown in the work on the “Virtues of Herbs,” by the reputed 
Albertus Magnus. In the year of the Spanish Armada (1588), 
Dr. Porta, of Naples, published his Repertory of Herbs; and, 





* Read at the last monthly meeting of the Inverness Field Club. 
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coming to our own times, apart from the great work of scientific 
observation and classification, we have, among others, the valuable 
works of the German Mannhardt, whose “Tree worship of Ger- 
many,” and Professor Gubernatis, of Florence, whose “ Mythology 
of Plants,” have raised the folk-lore of plants to a distinguished 
place in the far-reaching modern science of Comparative Mytho- 
logy. Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent Worship,” and Sir George 
Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” are two of the most 
important contributions of British writers to the new science, 
This paper is to a great extent made up of selections from the 
works of the ancient and modern authors just enumerated, with 
an attempt at the consolidation and arrangement of very miscel- 
laneous matter not easy to bring under a scheme of divisions. A 
recent writer holds Mythology to be in large measure based upon 
“metaphors of speech. The phenomena of Nature were explained 
by likening them to those human actions with which primitive 
man was acquainted ; and when, in course of time, a higher level of 
knowledge had been reached, and the original meaning of the 
traditional epithets had been forgotten, they came to be taken 
literally and interpreted as referring to beings of a superhuman 
world.” Andrew Lang has mischievously said that this mode of 
regarding myths is simply resolving all their romance into a series 
of remarks about the weather. The same writer, in his ‘‘ Custom 
and Myth,” has lately shown that this is a very partial explanation 
of the origin of myths, which are demonstrated, in some cases at 
least, to be only folk-tales glorified. Myths, which have been 
called “faded metaphors,” are sufficiently marked off from folk- 
lore, inasmuch as the latter, seen, for example, in our most common 
nursery tales, is destitute of the theological element which either 
appears, or is supposed to be latent, in thorough-going myths. 
And, again, the later development into fable has a distinct character 
from folk-lore, from the prominence in fable of a moral or lesson 
of some sort as the reason for its existence. Everything in the 
world that appeared marvellous or excited wonder was naturally 
apt to give rise to myths. The marvellous (in the vulgar sense) 
diminishes in proportion as science explains it; and thus myths 
are the product of early ages, and are only possible at a time of 
popular ignorance. 
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Man’s first instincts being the sustenance of his body and the 
propagation of the species, he found the elements of nourishment 
and reproduction so beautifully exemplified in the trees with 
which he was familiar, that they have been conjectured to have 
become his first ideal. Arguing from the known cases of savage 
tribes, it may be inferred that he would begin with the worship of 
an individual tree conspicuous among its fellows, and regarded as 
a conscious personal being, worthy of adoration and sacrifice; this 
would lead to the worship of many trees, then to the grove of 
trees, and finally to the worship of some personal being as animat- 
ing the grove. Mr. Macbain, in his recent careful and interesting 
work on Celtie Mythology,* thus speaks of groves as centres of 
worship :—“ The classical writers continually mention ‘groves’ as 
especial places where Celtic worship was conducted. A grove 
was a secret recess embowered by tall trees, and marked by votive 
offerings, insignia of the gods, and an altar of stone or some equi- 
valent. Groves are prior in time to temples, and Grimm has 
analysed the Teutonic word for ‘temple’ to signify wood or even 
grove.” (P. 88.) Stories long current among the people tell of trees 
which shed drops of blood, or which become dried up all at once, 
thus announcing the death of heroes with whose lives the trees 
have been associated. To this day there are families in Germany 
and Switzerland who plant a tree of good omen on the birth of a 
child—an apple tree for a boy, and a pear tree for a girl—so that 
the child and the tree may grow up together. The tree becomes 
the object of much loving care, and blight overtaking it, or any 
other mishap, causes apprehensions for the life of the child. In 
Saxony it is thought that when an infant dies in the house, Death 
passes out to the garden and plucks a flower. “ Botanic supersti- 
tions,” says Gubernatis, “are as old as the human mind. They 
set at defiance all sciences and philosophies, and, still more, all 
mere passing religions.” Heaven itself is often represented to the 
early imagination as a tree of immense size; the sun and moon 
are trees which rise under its shadow. The thunder-cloud takes 
sometimes the form of a shower-tree, which distils the water of 
life, while its leaves dance and its branches make sweet music. 


* A, & W, Mackenzie, Inverness, 
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A Russian story tells of an old man who once mounted to Heaven 
on a high tree, where he saw a bird which did not burn in fire, or 
drown in water. This obviously refers to the sun unconsumed in 
its own fires, and seeming to plunge into the ocean. 

Probably none of the many versions of the origin of the world 
and of the introduction of man upon the earth, which have been 
given by different religious systems, can be found in which trees 
do not play a part. Under the various names of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, the tree of Adam, the tree of the 
Serpent, Yggdrasil (the Scandinavian ash), the man-producing 
tree, the tree of Buddha, &c., the tree has become the symbol of 
universal life, and, by extending the idea, of immortality, In the 
Mosaic account in Genesis, three trees have a prominent place— 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the tree of life, and 
the fig-tree. Adam and Eve were forbidden to eat the fruit of the 
first; and when they had done so, they made aprons to them- 
selves of fig-leaves, and they were driven out of Eden to prevent 
them from eating of the tree of life, and so living for ever. Several 
curious embellishments of this narrative are due to the imagina- 
tion of the East and North. For instance, the tree of life is said 
to have sent its roots down to hades, covering the whole sky with 
its branches, and on its summit in heaven affording a shining 
throne for the Infant Jesus. According to a Russian tradition, 
Adam, when very old, boasted before God that he was a strong 
man and immortal. He was told that his pride would be punished, 
that he would be afflicted with headaches, that his hands and feet 
would refuse to serve him, and that, finally, he would die. Adam 
paid no heed to these warnings; but, as soon as he felt their truth, 
he hastily sent Seth to the Garden of Eden to pluck a golden 
apple for him. But, instead of an apple, his son brought the rod 
by which Adam had been driven from the Garden. Adam cut it 
in three parts and bound them round his head; his headache was 
cured, but he was little the better of that, for he died immediately. 
The bits of the rod were then planted and grew up to be three 
trees—a cypress, a cedar, and the “thrice-blessed tree ”—the 
olive, out of which last came the Cross of Christ the regenerator, 
so connecting Adam with immortality. 

The Mahometan account of the forbidden fruit is not materi- 
ally different from the Bible narrative, Many Mussulman doctors 
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say that it was the banana-tree which gave occasion to the Fall, and 
they think it a point of religion to avoid eating bananas and figs as 
stimulating the passions, since it is thought that it was through 
eating the fruit that Adam and Eve became aware of the meaning 
and purpose of sex. 

Buddhism has its famous Bo-tree, the source of life, the 
dispenser of wisdom, and the way to Heaven. In the Rig-veda, 
the sacred book of the Brahmans, the god Brahma himself is 
identified with the sacred tree, of which all the other gods are 
branches. 

The prevalence of tree-worship would naturally develop a 
belief in the descent of men from trees. So that there was even 
a real, and not merely a metaphoric, sense in which men spoke of 
the roots and branches of a family. A traveller on the Malabar 
Coast, 500 years ago, found the people talking of trees which, 
instead of fruit, bore men and women of a diminutive size; and 
Colonel Yule, in our day, mentions a similar tradition among the 
Arabs. A Scandinavian myth relates that Odin and his two 
brothers, in their wanderings, found the ash and elm, and gave 
them power to beget men. The Pelopidae, among the Greeks, 
professed to trace their pedigree to a plane-tree. The converse 
of this belief has prevailed in some quarters. Dr. Tylor says that, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, childless women and uncharitable 
men are believed to migrate to scrubby plants, while good and 
fruitful people go to fruit-bearing trees, after death. 

In the Middle Ages it was universally believed (our own 
Bishop Leslie even later believed it) that the Bernacle-goose grew 
as a fruit on a tree in the Orkneys; and, on dropping into the 
water, the covering of the fruit burst, and the goose came out. 
In the Hindoo legend of the “Rose of Bakavali,” mention is 
made of a pomegranate-tree, the fruits of which resembled earthen- 
ware pots. When these were opened, birds of the finest plumage 
flew out. 

The attitude of the early Christian Church towards tree- 
superstitions was at first hostile; they were denounced as inven- 
tions of the devil; but the superstitions persisting in spite of this, 
the Church tried to utilise them in its own service by giving a 
Christian, instead of a Pagan, direction to them, It blessed the 
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most ancient and venerated trees, and raised Christian altars and 
images of the Virgin near the same trees where Pagan priests had 
sacrificed to their divinities. St. John has inherited the trees and 
plants formerly consecrated to sun-worship. The Virgin Mary 
has succeeded to the floral honours of the chaste goddess Diana. 
The part that trees have played in Christian doctrine, from Eden 
to Calvary, from the tree of the Fall onwards to the tree of the 
Cross as the tree bringing salvation, was recognised by early 
Christian Fathers. The remainder of this paper will be devoted 
to the folk-lore and superstitions that have gathered round various 
trees, taking the latter term in a wide sense. The subject will be 
arranged under the following heads :— 


I. Folk-tales. 
II. Supernatural and Mythical Beings. 
III. Religious Observances, Scriptural Characters, Saints, &c, 
IV. Symbolic Uses. 
V. Courtship and Marriage. 
VI. Death. 
VII. Weather-lore. 
VIII. Animal-lore. 
IX. Medicinal and Magical Superstitions. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CELTIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND.—The paper on this subject, 
from the Rev. Aineas Chisholm, Banff, reached us too late for insertion this month, 
It will appear in the April number, 








